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THE ANTISEMITIC MOVEMENT. 


THE MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION. 


Among the organized activities which are springing 
up on every hand in these days of complex social and 
economic conditions there is none of greater significance 
than the Antisemitic movement. 

Antisemitism is a fact. The hatred of the Jew is as 
real to-day as it was when Richard the First plundered and 
slaughtered and burned the Jews of London and York. It 
is as real as it was in the time of Ferdinand, when the riv- 
ers of Spain ran red with the blood of its murdered vic- 
tims. Can we be blind to this with the significant events 
of our own day confronting us; with riots and bloodshed 
in Paris and Prague, in Algiers and Austria; with men like 
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Drumont and Esterhazy fanatically urging the people on 
to a modern St. Bartholomew’s Day, with a hundred thou- 
sand Jews as the victims? 

In this land of liberty and enlightenment it is hard 
for us to believe, it is still more difficult to realize, 
that there exists in any quarter of the world to-day a wide- 
spread spirit of intolerance and persecution which is grow- 
ing stronger day by day. And it is not merely a modern 
tendency. However much its aspects may be modified by 
existing conditions, upon whatever grounds its modern 
advocates may justify their attitude, the undeniable fact 
remains that the Spirit of Antisemitism has been handed 
down from father to son, from generation to generation for 
more than eighteen centuries. 

The movement in the Middle Ages arose from a relig- 
ious antagonism. The Monk of Amiens, leader of the 
First Crusade, sent the cry throughout the land, “ Why 
go to Palestine when the greatest enemies of Christianity 
are among us? Death tothe Jews!” And then followed 
those terrible persecutions in which the innocent victims of 
a fanatical religious hatred were numbered by the thou- 
sands. 
Nearly a quarter of a century has elapsed since the 
first manifestations of a more modern revival of this 
mediaevalism became apparent in Germany. In that cen- 
ter of progressive learning and enlightenment are found 
the beginnings of another phase of this long established 
movement. The leading schools of German philosophy 
had prepared the way in the essays of Hegel and Scho- 
penhauer. 

But to-day? To-day the movement is based neither 
upon religious nor philosophical considerations. The 
foundations of its strength are social, rather than religious; 
are economic, rather than philosophical. It is true that 
religious difference has been a most potent factor in pre- 
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serving racial distinction ; it is not true that such differ- 
ence can account for aggressive activity in persecution. 

Nor could the movement long remain at the high intel- 
lectual level established by the German philosophers. The 
logical end of that form of philosophical Antisemitism was 
the abolition of Christianity, viewed as a secondary mani- 
festation of Hebraism, and the rejection of the Hebrews, 
God. The position was untenable and although the theorist 
soon gained for his support the teachings of the economist, 
Antisemitism gradually became degraded into the effective 
tool of unscrupulous political faction, until throughout all 
France and Austria and Russia, “‘ Down with the Jew” 
has come to be the rallying cry of each and every political 
movement which aims to secure the support and favor of 
the easily prejudiced common people. 

To what then is this modern movement due? It is not 
truely modern. It isnot new. It has continued through 
the centuries, varied in form, different in motive, diverse 
in manifestation,—the same in spirit and result. 

Among the forces which have operated to keep alive 
the fires of hatred and opposition we can find no more 
potent factor than prejudice. There is, perhaps, no pas- 
sion to which a more successful appeal can be made, to 
urge men on to deeds of intolerance and violence. And if 
behind the appeal, as in the case of Antisemitism, there be 
some apparent justification, specious and jesuitical though 
it may be, who can set limits which its fury will not 
overstep ? 

Again there is the element of jealousy. Driven from 
every other trade and occupation by the persecutions of 
their Christian enemies in the Eleventh and Twelfth Cen- 
turies, the Hebrew people turned their activities toward 
the only course left open to them and became the financiers 
of the world. Is it strange then that after these seven hun- 
dred years of bitter experience they control the money 
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markets of the world to-day? But their very success has 
been turned against them. ‘The leading financiers of the 
world are Jews. Thereforeall Jewsarerich. Therefore we 
hate them all!” .. . It is the cry of the common 
people throughout Europe to-day. Emile Zola has said, 
“Tt is true of France, in particular, that in the eyes of the 
ignorant the Jew is made to represent the capitalist 
against whom the demagogues have always directed the 
furies of the proletariat.” Now it is the proverbial hatred 
of debtor for creditor; now it is the inevitable envious 
outcry of the poor against the rich, but always the motive 
is the same,—unreasoning jealousy. 

Upon the injustice, the cruelty, the ingratitude of such 
antagonism toward those to whom the world owes so much 
we may not dwell here. But whither will it lead us? 
What will the outcome be? 

Philosopher, anthropologist, optimist, pessimist, . . . 
all have had their theories. But those who fondly dream 
that the Hebrew people are to be absorbed in some great 
cosmopolitan race, neither Asiatic, nor European, nor yet 
American, but a fusion of the three, are destined to a rude 
awakening. Israel’s day is not yet over. The miracle of 
her preservation demands a miracle in destiny. 

“ Miracle of preservation?’”’ Who will not grant it?— 
Hegel contended that by every law of national evolution 
they should have disappeared from among the nations of 
the world ages ago; but they have withstood the shock of 
centuries. Oppressed by the greatest nations of antiquity, 
they have outlived them all. Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, 
Macedonia, Rome, each in turn, these were their oppres- 
sors; these their taskmasters. Oppressors whose empires, 
the mightiest the world had ever known, have crumbled 
into the dust of ages, while the oppressed stands forth, a 
scattered nation it is true, but still, the miracle of history. 
Is the instrument through which the world received 
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its Christianity and the resultant blessings of Christian 
civilization, now to be cast aside and disregarded ? 

Is the marvellous history of a marvellous people thus 
to close, in the gloom of oppression and ignominy and 
shame? We look for a brighter prospect. 

Are they a scattered nation? Yet they preserve all 
the characteristics of their ancient nationality, and the step 
to national unification is not an impossible one. 

Are they the despised and persecuted objects of a wide- 
spread Antisemitic movement? But that is in direct ful- 
fillment of the inspired utterances of their own prophets. 
Can we then, disregard those similar predictions of future 
restoration and greatness ? 

The end is not yet! This conflict between an imper- 
ishable nation and a fanatical movement can never result 
in a victory for the Antisemitic forces. 

The mightiest tempest which such an unjustifiable, 
belated, spirit of persecution can rouse, will only create one 
more billow to be shattered upon this rock which has 
weathered the storms of more than thirty centuries. And 
the day will yet come when the people, the oppressed peo- 
ple, will no longer cry in vain, “Is there no God in Israel?” 

—Walter C. Erdman. 





OLD MAN. 


Dunroy looked big and wholesome as he came across 
the campus in cool ducks and rowing jersey that hot 
August afternoon. The rowing jersey displayed to best 
advantage his perfectly muscled arms and magnificent 
shoulders, and the owner of them evidently knew it, judg- 
ing from his air of satisfaction and comfort. A party of 
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summer visitors passed him, and one of the women turned 
to look. 

“That ’s Dunroy, the ’Varsity tackle,” the guide 
explained, and then all the women turned. Unconscious 
of this admiration, Dunroy turned the corner of Old North 
and narrowly escaped walking over a youth who wore 
glasses and carried a book. 

“ Hello, old man—did n’t know you were back,” said 
Dunroy, extending his hand which the other took hesitat- 
ingly. 

“We ’re the only people here,” Dunroy continued. 
“Come up and see me, won’t you? Iam rooming over on 
Mercer street.” 

Old Man called that evening, and he and Dunroy talked 
over everything from football to faculty. When Old Man 
took his hat to depart, Dunroy volunteered to walk up 
town with him. The street was crowded,—it was Satur- 
day night when the town people promenade,—and a score 
of pedestrians stared after the football player longer than 
was consistent with good breeding. Old Man saw this, 
and he threw back his stooping shoulders and strode along 
proudly. They had ice ina restaurant, and as they reached 
the street again, a young man with a cigarette and a 
dress-suit case pounced upon Dunroy with a joy that was 
unfeigned. Old Man went on down the street toward 
home, and heard the man with the cigarette inquire, 
with a disagreeable inflection, ‘‘ Who’s your friend?” He 
heard Dunroy laugh indulgently. Old Man lay awake 
that night thinking hard, and before he went to sleep he 
resolved not to visit the house on Mercer streetagain. But 
when Dunroy called under the window the next morning, 
Old Man grabbed his cap eagerly, and the two walked ten 
miles over Rocky Hill before lunch-time. 

This was the beginning of an acquaintance that grew 
very close under the soft, sleepy vacation spell of the old 
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campus. Each told the other of his hopes and aspirations, 
and there were few heart secrets of one that the other did 
not know. Old Man was happy in Dunroy’s confidence ; 
but sometimes, when they loafed in the shade of a campus 
elm, dreaming away the quiet summer afternoon, or tramped 
with cleek and niblick across the golf links, he doubted. 

One week there was unusual stir among the University 
minions ; the dormitory doors stood open, and biddies with 
brooms and bunches of keys waited about the entries. 
With suit-cases and Freshman brothers, with song and joy- 
ous greeting, the students returned. Old friendships were 
cemented for another happy year, and after a week of con- 
fusion the University settled into its accustomed routine. 
The football men came back a few days earlier, and then 
it was that Old Man began to miss Dunroy. There were 
no more cross-country walks, no more tennis games, and 
Old Man was lonesome. The only time he saw Dunroy 
was when he went down to ’Varsity field to watch practice. 
One night after college was opened he climbed the stairs 
to Dunroy’s room. There were a number of classmates 
there whom Old Man knew by sight. Dunroy introduced 
him to the crowd with careless grace; but Old Man went 
away soon. ‘They seemed too happy. 

The next day Old Man passed Dunroy who was com- 
ing from Prospect with a crowd of fellow club men. Dun- 
roy, with his arm on another’s shoulder, was deeply engaged 
in conversation, and did not hear Old Man’s salutation. 
Again they met, face to face on the stairs in Dickinson ; 
but Dunroy was hurrying to a class and did not see Old 
Man or the look of appeal in his eyes. Five minutes later 
in the solitude of his room, Old Man buried his face ina 
pile of sofa-pillows and sobbed bitterly. He cut classes all 
that day, and when night came and the gas-lights flickered 
in his entry he did a very foolish thing. 


* * * * 


* * 
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It was time for all football men to be in bed when 
Dunroy hurried across Nassau street toward the campus. 
At the gate he noticed a group of men and paused. 

“Don’t say anything about,—please don’t,” said a 
voice entreatingly, ‘‘ He never did it before.” 

Dunroy drew near. In the midst of the group he saw 
Old Man was hatless, a wild, fearful look shone from his 
wandering eyes, and tears ran down his cheeks. A hard 
faced proctor confronted the three. 

Dunroy regarded Old Man with an expression of 
amusement and contempt. 

“T did n’t think it of you,” he said. ‘“ You ’re a fool.” 
And he walked away whistling. 
—Leonard H. Robbins. 





























THE SONG OF THE SANSCULLOTES. 
Strike for the glory of France, 
Red let the forge fires glow, 
Gaily the hissing sparks dance, 
While pikes are fashioned, Ye ho! 
Strike for a future of gold, 
The gold of freedom’s fair sway. 
Down with the tyrants of old, 
The dead past has had its day. 


Hammer on anvil rings 
As the armorer plies his trade, 
Presaging a changing of things 
A vict’ry that cannot fade, 
Strike with the freeman’s might, 
Work till the break of day, 
Strengthened with Knowledge of Right, 
Wrong shall not block the way, 
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Lurid the forge fires glow, 
Loudly the bellows roar ; 
Work with a will, Ye ho! 
‘*To arms”’ sounds the tocsin of war. 
The armorer nothing loath, 
Fashion the pike and the sword, 
With a grim and terrible oath 
For the future of king and lord. 


For centuries robbed and oppressed 
By millions is Liberty hailed ; 
For ages ever repressed 
While Wrong has ever prevailed. 
Then work, O men, with a will : 
Armorer, work: for France 
Through centuries inert and still 
Awakes from her death-like trance. 


Ye ho, then, for Liberty’s born, 

Its mission new to the world 
And mosses of ages are shorn 

With its glorious banner unfurled. 
Hammer on anvil rings 

Sounding a message divine, 
As Freedom triumphantly sings, 

With honor—‘“‘ The World is Mine.”’ 
— William Teall MacIntyre. 





THE EXPERIMENT AT MERRY MOUNT. 

“The moral gloom of the world overpowers all syste- 
matic gaiety.” These are the words of a great American 
novelist describing a struggle wherein the powers of a dark 
morality were pitted against those of thoughtless pleasure. 
It is of such a conflict that I wish to speak, and the setting 
of my theme is in the history of New England. 

We are all familiar with the story of the Mayflower,— 
how the Pilgrim Fathers landed upon the Massachusetts 
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shore ; and how Puritan colonists laid the foundations of that 
commonwealth, is a well known chronicle. Its pages 
are plain to view. But these enduring figures were not 
the only ones that were once conspicuous. Puritans were 
not the only sort of men who had planned a destiny for 
the new found continent. The settlement of America made 
a golden age for the schemes and adventures of the old 
world. Every folly, foible, and outlawed idea sought lati- 
tude west of the Atlantic. To this untried shore came 
seekers of many sorts of liberty—some for folly, some for 
trade, some “ to conquer virgin empires,” we read, and one 
stern band to pray. The enterprise of that band of Puri- 
tans was a success and its forces are yet alive, but it is 
one of the forgotten schemes that failed which has given 
me the lesson that I have taken for my theme in this paper. 

Not long after the Mayflower’s voyage the trading 
post of Mount Walliston was established on the shore of 
Boston Bay. It began as a place for simple traffic, but it 
became the scene of an experiment that has been tried 
many times in history but never once with success. The 
remnant of a trading post was transformed into a miniature 
republic of pleasure, and the place was christened “ Merry 
Mount.” Its citizens were a various crew—defeated adven- 
turers, outcasts from society, mountebanks and minstrels not 
unknown in London streets, were among them. Life was 
to be one long game. The familiar sports of Old England 
were introduced and made their festivals of state; the 
flower-decked May Pole became the shrine of their religion. 
Pleasure was their creed, civilisation was left behind them. 
They had parted from restraint, and in their unchecked 
revelries they had the forms of mirth and imagined they 
were happy. 

Let us approach their settlement in the twilight of an 
early summer evening. As we draw near we find scant signs 
of industry or toil. ‘The solemn arches of the forest stand 
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close about the clearing. Yet breaking upon their silence 
come the noisy choruses of ribald singing, and before us 
the gay colony dances at its evening frolics about the May 
Pole. 

It is a wild mirth that goes on around that bright ban- 
ner staff. Notice the forms of the revellers. One has the 
branching antlers of a stag. A dancing bear is in the 
thickest of the throng. Grinning masks leer out from 
above silken limbs and garments tinkling with little bells. 
In the gathering gloom an uncanny shade comes over the 
extravagant throng, but the drinking and the orgies still 
go on. 

Think how the scene would have appeared toa Puritan 
forced to pass that way! The revellers had caught a Puri- 
tan once and made him stay like blind Samson among the 
Philistines for their mocking sport. One can well imagine 
his wrath at these lawless triflers in a wilderness that his 
zeal had consecrated to God’s elect. We know his point 
of view. The ethics of his community has been often 
described. Strong-faced good men in sombre attire and 
steeple-crowned hats were the citizens to be met there. 
Unbending drill was their ritual. Hard work for six days 
and theology for the seventh was their order of service; 
their decorum was such as has made Puritan justice another 
name for the pillory and the stocks. It was small wonder 
that they felt a strong abhorrence of the revellers at Merry 
Mount. 

In the events that followed, two typical communities 
confronted each other. It was the juxtaposition of prin- 
ciples that divide the world. A momentous contest had 
begun. Which should rule New England? There was a 
time when such a question was not a mere form of rhetoric, 
when the indignant Puritan toiling to redeem his heritage 
from the wilderness began to fear that he might be robbed 
of it by the intruding frivolitiesof a degenerate world. The 
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result which followed was unavoidable. Collision between 
two such states was inevitable. Puritans could not brook 
the proximity of the enemy. More than once the little 
army of Massachusetts Bay was sent to discipline the law- 
less Merry Mount, and more than once the mocking inhabi- 
tants were driven from their homes. Finally their destruc- 
tion was made complete. Their cherished May Pole fell 
before the axe of the iconoclost, and we read that Governor 
Endicott cried as he stood by the fallen trunk, “ Here lies 
the only May Pole in New England ; and the thought is 
strong within me that by its fall is shadowed forth the fate 
of light and idle mirth-makers amongst us and our posterity.” 

Frivolity and righteousness had contended for an 
empire and righteousness had won. The gloom that was 
made high crime at Merry Mount was in the Puritan com- 
munity, but incident to a solemn purpose. Against it the 
powers of pleasure were as chaff before the fire. To the 
Quaker intruders who had a purpose and a faith, the Puri- 
tans showed themselves ‘“‘men of blood ;” to those who 
had no purpose and no faith, they were men of iron. And 
when the historian shall ask the reason of their greatness 
here may he find the answer to his question. 

—Henry B. Patton. 





THE LEGEND OF MONTE CRUCIS. 


Who says that the Blue Ridge is not7one great family, 
and that at evening when they sit, watching the setting of 
the great golden sun, they are not like one huge fireside 
circle, talking together at the death of day ; and that when 
the sun is sunk below the blue horizon, leaving only the 
afterglow of mirroring clouds, they do not talk in their 
own fashion one to another. 
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First Grandfather Mountain, with his hoary head, 
relates to his assembled sons, the story of that bygone age 
before man was, and tells the mighty workings of the hand 
of God. And then comes Roan his eldest son, who tells 
of Red men long since dead, of mighty battles of the 
tribes and all the history of barbaric man. 

So it goes on from year to year until at last there 
comes the turn of Monte Crucis, youngest of them all; and 
one fair evening just as the night is born, and the light mist 
shrouds the dead form of day, the youngest of the Blue 
Ridge tells this tale: 


“ He was my son, was John of the Mountain, and I 
loved him much. Tall and strong he was, straight as the 
pines that crown my head, and his mighty limbs were like 
the ivy covered oaks, that shade the valley at our feet. 
His eye was bright and his foot was fleet as the deer while 
his great laughing voice was like the music of a stream. 
*T was he in the great year of cold, who battled with a pack 
of wolves, driving them from his fold like rats; and he it 
was who killed the tawny panther in open fight with no 
other weapon than his strong brown hands. 

Wheresoever he went there was dance and song, yes, 
and laughing, too, till the year of Red William’s wedding. 

He was rich, was William, and he brought a girl from 
the cities far away. She was dainty enough with her 
laces and ways, but I could never understand, why he 
should not have taken one of our own strong-limbed daugh- 
ters instead of that fragile thing. 

Yet she had a way with men, a way which they could 
not withstand; she looked so innocent and pure. But I 
curse the day when she started her wiles on John of the 
Mountain. 

He did not withstand her long, for his great heart was 
far too simple, far too pure to know the ways of cities and 
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of women. At first he fought it hard, this new born love, 
then his unbridled spirit which had always been free as 
the mountain air he breathed, burst forth and he hated 
Red William with an awful hate, John of the Mountain, 
he who had never hated man before. 

Then came the night he told her, Ceva, of it all, and 
I cannot forget that scene, how he, my John, poured forth 
the pent up passion of his strong brave life ; how his dark 
eyes flashed and the hot blood ebbed and flowed. I still 
can hear the nervous vibrant tones of his voice. And 
Ceva? Her only answer was a laugh, and then the shim- 
mer of her gown in the moon-light as she sped, and again 
a mocking laugh. 

For a moment John stood still, like the grizzly when 
he first receives his wound, then off into the brush he 
dashed, crushing the saplings in his way. On and on he 
ran in the mad fury of despair till, bruised and torn, he 
sank upon my crest with only the great stillness there to 
comfort him. 

Now years passed by and John was seen no more 
among the haunts of men. And many they were that 
missed him, with his deep, rich laugh and strong, brave 
hand. All but William, indeed, who had heard how John 
had loved his wife ; and being rich he bribed the Revenue 
men and at their head he hunted him, my John, the coun- 
try through, and would have found him but I hid him. 
Many’s the daythat I have heard the mouths of their blood 
hounds, for the hate of William was sore, and many a 
hound did William find rent asunder by John’s strong hand; 
and more than one they were who prophesied the day, when 
William would come home, borne by the men of law, he 
had led forth; and judgment, too, they said, for the false 
complaint that he had lodged. But John from some high 
crag looked down and watched his hunters there below, and 
some times he would hold a stone just where by falling it 
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would crush Red William’s head; but he held his hand 
and did not slay, for he said that Ceva loved him. 

But John they saw not, and many is the heart that 
Ceva broke in the years that rolled. Then came that other 
day that I cannot forget; ’t was when Red William found 
his search in vain, and for a year had turned him to his work. 
*T was at the Pass of the Mill where the murmuring stream, 
turned from its bed, had left a narrow way beside the great 
ravine. But the pass was dangerous in winter, sometimes 
impassible indeed, and Red William and his men worked 
hard to broaden it. 

“The Needle’s Eye” they called it, and the great 
boulder overhanging, seemed ever to menace those who 
passed Beneath. 

At noon-tide came the workers’ rest and mid-day meal ; 
Ceva had come from the Mill to bring her husband’s 
food, and then, who knows, to cast a glance on those weak- 
minded men ; and yet she loved Red William in a way, as 
men count wifely love. The men sat round resting their 
swarthy limbs, and catching a short breathing space before 
the work resumed; but William, ever restless, moved 
about, while Ceva spread the cloth and cut the bread. 
When on a sudden came an awful crash, that echoed 
through the valley round; there stood Red William, but the 
boulder over head, toppling from its ancient resting place, 
came crushing slowly down the slope with great resistless 
weight. And still he stands below, quite paralyzed with 
fear. A moment, and the great descending mass was just 
upon him; then quicker than the lightning’s flash there 
passed a form and when they looked again they knew it 
was my John. Hurling his mighty frame against Red 
William’s unmoving form he dashed him from the path of 
death. But he himself might not escape, the huge rock 
struck him down. As the oak-tree falls before the blast, 
he fell, John of the Mountain, he that was my son. 
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They pried it off, with willing hands, those great 
strong men, though they knew that life was done; and 
when they had rolled it off, his spirit had nearly gone; but 
ere it left, he laughed, the laugh that sounded like the 
music of the brook. And Ceva wept, as she had never wept 
before; but on John’s face there rested a mocking smile. 






And this is what puzzles the mountains, and why they 
are silent so long. 

But they are wise, these sons of God; and some still 
evening when the setting sun blazes, like some gigantic 
hearth, one of the number will speak out, and then the ¢ 
world shall hear, the secret deep and curious, of human love. 

—M. Nisbet Latta. 


A LITTLE WHILE. 
Do you remember my first rhyme? 
My heart was riotous with love 
New-born, and all the joy thereof 
Swelled in a passionate, wild chime 
Of hope sublime. 





Only a year ago. And yet 

The sweetness of that chime has died : 
And though some day our hearts’ regret 
May hear those echoes multiplied 

By mocking dreams on every side ; 
Still, it were best that we forget 

We ever met. 


A little while and then the end 

Will make our bitterest strivings vain. 

A little while and God will send 

A swift surcease of all our pain. 

A little while ; my love, my friend, 

And then—the end. 

—Ralph Somerville Thompson. 
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MEDIAEVAL UNIVERSITY CUSTOMS. 





There is something fascinating to a University man 
of to-day in the life of other University men, especially if 
those other men have long been voiceless, bodiless; perhaps 
it is all the more interesting in being so far removed from 
our own life—so mysterious. The Roman historian spoke 
with great truth when he said omne iguotum pro magnifico: 
Time casts a marvellous glamour over past scenes—over 
the cowl and the San Benito—over those who have lived 
and passed in the early dawn, in the ascending beams 
of the sun, in the eastern daybreak,—strangely, so long 
ago. So long ago? No, not that; for that tiny bit of 
Time which we name Human History is but the little 
strip of light upon a photographic plate, revealing a 
fragment (and what a fragment!) of a star’s path, while far 
away stretches the incommensurable blackness. “And yet 
our Middle Ages were so long ago”—as who should say 
“They were so different from us, those men; another 
kind!” Do you not see that they were not different? 
What though they had but the Trivium and the Quad- 
rivium ; did they not have two arms and two legs,—did 
they not love and hate, repent,—forget? 

They were not different, the men of a few hundreds of 
years ago ; and it is to their student life that we wish to 
turn for awhile, where no Cerberus of entrance examina- 
tions stood at the threshold ; to those halcyon days when 
only Latin was spoken: what a chance for laziness after 
one knew his amo, amas, amat! ‘The Freshman could 
choose his own rooms, he had full choice in the matter of 
electives. And what leeway the Sophomores had! Fora 
long time they might do precisely as they chose; and 
flogging, in the middle of the Fifteenth Century, was the 
punishment ordered by the Facnlty for homicide only, or 
for selling one’s old books without permission unless one 
were over twenty-five. 
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But if the students were not flogged, they were fined. 
At the Collegium Minus of Leipsic one had to pay ten 
groschen if he picked up a stone to throw at a Master, but 
repented in time; if he threw and missed, eight florins 
were demanded ; but if he actually hit, alas for the beauti- 
ful eyes of his money-box! If he talked French at meals 
or made too much noise he had to pay for a quart of good 
wine, which the other fellows drank ; and this was also the 
penalty for “cruelly beating” a servant. A certain very 
pompous Doctor of Divinity, too, was fined the same for 
stealing pears, and another for not shutting the chapel 
door : so, also, the head cook at the Sorbonne, for forget- 
ting to salt the soup. Into what a rage were the Masters 
thrown if their dinners were not correctly seasoned! For 
Palates (spelled with the capital) counted for much in 
those days ; do you not suppose that the Masters could tell 
good wine from mediocre, even though it were a difficult 
matter to decide in points of Honour? For, after all, Con- 
science is a guide only in so far as it be thoroughly trained, 
and the times were not then favourable for general moral 
development. But Taste explored the heights and depths, 
then as long before—then as now: the Oneness of Human- 
ity is an axiom, not a corollary. 

A Freshman was called dejaunus, and his hazing was 
a very necessary affair. It naturally fell into three parts: 
first the “ yellow-bill” was bullied in every way imagin- 
able, then he was welcomed by the others as a comrade, 
and finally he had to give a dinner. In the German Uni- 
versities of the Sixteenth Century this Deposition, as it 
was called, had assumed the form of a regular academic 
function, quite as much so as Morning Prayers with us; 
and may it not help some to be less caustic concerning 
Prayers to remember this thousandfold greater bugbear of 
Deposition, from which one could not possibly be absent ? 
Nor could the Freshman stand between a Senior and the 
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great fire in the hall—at which they no doubt rebelled, for 
who would not wish to be a trifle warm in freezing 
weather ?—and when comfort was concerned the Seniors’ 
name was Legion. 

The attendance upon Divine Service was not usually 
compulsory. At Vienna a bell was rung during the whole 
hour from five to six to awake the men who wanted to hear 
Mass before the day’s lectures began. These latter sup- 
posedly lasted an hour each, although the Law lectures at 
Perpigan were of three hours’ duration. The windows of 
the lecture-room were made of linen, and not until the end 
of the period did glass become at all common. In the 
winter time there was no fire, no heat. How could one, 
in these days of body-pampering, ever pay close attention 
to a winter lecture were it not for the rhythmic crackling 
of the steam-pipes—that curious cadence in which Hydro- 
gen and Oxygen chant to their chilly brothers upon the 
window ledges, peering into the warm room all so cau- 
tiously: for well these know that should they flatten their 
little noses against the panes their bodies would die (even 
as Spinoza conceived death). 

As a rule nobody had any breakfast ; dinner was at 
ten o’clock, supper at five; the restaurants such as are 
accessible to the modern college man were in the position 
of De Quincy’s famous Toad-in-the-Hole. But the jolly 
old Masters had it, this indulgence in an early meal ; and 
were it wrong, could they not procure absolution from a 
brother, a breakfast-eating Priest? . . . wut in Graeco- 
rum proverbio est, amicorum esse communia omnia. 

The amusements of the mediaeval college boy were 
pathetically scant. A statute of Narbonne in 1379 forbids 
“playing with a ball or a bat,” as well as certain other “in- 
solent” games. Tennis was “ indecent,” although in the 
courtyard one might play with a soft ball. Even chess 
was noxious, and dancing was diabolical. Of course there 
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were Festival-days, when greater freedom was obtainable ; 
but in some of the German Universities mathematics was 
soon introduced as a “relaxing study ” on these days, since, 
it was submitted, the students usually spent their spare 
time “in the Inn.” Doubtless their pale ghosts are very 
thankful that the Cartesian methods were not in vogue— 
that Sir William Hamilton and his Quaternions did not 
exist for them ; it must have been bad enough as it was. 
On holiday evenings stories were told, carols sung, poems 
read ; great, great dissipation, aainssioi to Theory; but 
according to Practice, never ! 

We have not spoken of the acai side of our subject: 
we cannot do it justice. There was undoubtedly an enor- 
mous intellectual enthusiasm—else how could a University 
have arisen? The literary productivity of the Schools is 
but one of many proofs which show that this state of affairs 
actually existed. The training afforded was dogmatic, con- 
trovertialistic ; it was not, perhaps, the best possible, but 
it accomplished an end which has proved to be of inestima- 
ble value to the world. Do we not realize it?—and cannot 
we, who are so free and rich, afford to look across the little 
gulf of a few years, and, as we see our fellows standing on 
the other side in all the barrenness, blankness of their 
strange and desolate life, to cry, through the gathering 
mist, ‘‘ Hail, Brothers !—we salute you!” 

—Robert Bachman, Jr. 
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TO ESPERANZA. 






A fantasie my dreaming hour 

Awaits, and with its subtle power 
Conveys me back, and to and fro 
’Midst scenes endeared. The voices low, 
The phantom forms unmingled there, 
Are but the fancies of the air; 

They are but ghosts of what they seem, 
And yet they wake a passing gleam 
That dies, as sigh the winds of yore; 

‘* The folk that met so oft before, 

The echoes long in silence lain, 

When shall they wake to meet again, 
That met so oft before? ”’ 





























Oh fantasie, a dream thou art 

a In very truth. The gayest heart, 
The lightest hand, that lends its grace 
To thy soft maze, the bygone face 
Can ill recall. Those days are gone. 
And thy vague self remains alone 
To bridge the wastes of space and thought, 
That fate, and time, and modes have wrought 
Thyself alone to sigh the more ; 
‘*The folk that met so oft before, 
The echoes long in silence lain, 
When shall they wake to meet again 
That met so oft before ?”’ 

—George Chamberlain. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE EGO. 





“Oh, yes,” ske said, smiling up at him with an air of 
wisdom far beyond her years. “I think I know just what 
kind of a man you are. You're indifferent. You just 
don’t care, and go on doing things, and enjoy yourself and 
not anything makes any difference, nor anybody either, for 
that matter. I think I have ‘sized you up’ pretty well— 
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haven’t I? And do you know, I rather like you for it.” 

She was young and pretty, otherwise he would have 
been decidedly bored. He had heard that sort of thing so 
often, and so nearly in the same words from other people, 
that if any one else had repeated it he would have found 
it very tiresome, and probably would not have hesitated to 
say so, and he knew how wrong it was. Nobody seemed 
able to understand him, he wondered why? Not that 
he understood himself—but he expected other people to. 
As it was, he leaned lazily back against the fence with both 
elbows resting on the top rail and indulgently remarked, 
smiling, “Do you?” 

“Yes,” she answered enthusiastically, “I do indeed. 
I think it must be fine to be able not to care about what other 
people may be thinking or doing; to be able to act just 
as if one thought that he was the only person in all the world. 
I only wish I had a little more of it in myself. Just think 
what a lot of unnecessary worry and trouble over other 
people’s affairs it would save.” 

He looked down upon her with a half serious, half 
teazing expression on his face as he answered slowly, “ Yes, 
I suppose it would. But then you know I’m really not 
that kind at all. You’ve read me altogether wrongly. 
As a matter of fact I don’t know anybody who cares more 
about things thanI do. All this appearance of indifference 
is the merest sham and pretence. You see I am the very 
worst kind of a hypocrite. Lots of the things that you 
imagine I never think of twice, interest and worry me 
beyond all belief. You don’t begin to realize how I take 
things to heart. I am really very sensitiye and very sym” 
pathetic. Of course I assume all this air of indifference 
because it is to my advantage to assume it and because I 
like to pose. You see, if people think you are that kind 
they expect less of you. And then, too, of course I know 
how much that sort of thing pleases women. When they 
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first meet me they all say ‘ Oh, isn’t he awfully blasé,’ and tell 
each other I am perfectly horrid, and then immediately and 
secretly begin to think I am awfully nice. Now, my 
friend, I have been very frank and confidential with you. 
I have told you things I would tell to no one else for a great 
deal. I trust you will have due regard for the gravity and 
secrecy of this confession and never so much as breathe a 
word of what I have just told you to any one.” 

He gazed out over the fields to the far away hills along 
the horizon with air of pensive sadness. 

She loooked at him uncertainly for a moment, and 
catching a faint suggestion of a twinkle in his eye she 
answered scornfully, ‘“ Oh, I don’t believe it at all. Why 
don’t you talk seriously once in a while? I never know 
what to make of you. I’m sure I can’t tell when you're 
in earnest and when you’re not. I wish you weren’t so 


puzzling.” 
His expression immediately became very concerned. 
“ Dear, dear,” he said anxiously. ‘“ Now this is certainly 


too bad. I wonder what I can do about it?” He paused 
thoughtfully fora moment. ‘ Well,” he said at last, “I’m 
afraid there’s nothing else for it—I shall have to tell you 
the whole truth. As you so readily guessed, I was only 
fooling before. ‘The fact is I have had a great sorrow, 
the nature of which I cannot well explain to you. It has 
spoiled my life and left me, at twenty-six, a broken and 
disappointedman. There, I have told youall.” He bowed 
his head in silent grief. 

But this time she was not deceived even for a moment. 
“You are absurd,” she said disapprovingly. “I wonder 
why you always talk so, and what makes you so sort of 
queer. Up atthe house you know they all call you the 
‘Man Who Doesn’t Care.’ Nobody seems able to under- 
stand you. I’m sure I can’t make anything at all out of 
you myself: sometimes I think I can see right through 
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you easily, but again you are simply a mystery, and I 
don’t know what to think. You are so funny.” 

“Ts it possible?” he answered lightly. ‘ Well, this 
is all very interesting and instructive, but don’t you think 
we could find some more valuable way of passing our time 
than by discussing so commonplace a subject as myself? 
Suppose we wander back ?” 

She assented and they walked onin silence. They 
had not gone far, however, before she suddenly broke out 
* But you are not commonplace at all and that is justit. If 
you were I shouldn’t think twice about it.” 

“ Awfully good of you to take all this interest in me,” 
he said dryly. , 

She blushed slightly and bit her lip. “ You mis- 
understood me,” she said, “you are not commonplace 
because you are blasé and at the same time interesting. 
All the blasé men with whom I have hitherto had experience 
have been extremely dull and insipid. I found the com- 
bination in you unusual, and I couldn’t help wondering 
about it. That is all.” 

“ Believe me,” he said earnestly, “I am not so blasé 
and indifferent as you think—or at least not in the same 
way. I am both, in a manner, I suppose. I don’t care 
anything much for other people and I have discovered the 
sawdust filling of my doll in several places. But they are 
both more or less artificial characteristics. I have trained 
myself for years to subject myself continually to the se- 
verest self-analytical examinations, and that has by thistime 
become a second naturetome. It isan almost sub-conscious 
process. When I found by this close self-intimacy my own 
smallness of soul and weakness of character I became sus- 
picious of these qualities in other men: when I found my 
suspicions more than confirmed by my observation and 
reading I became a skeptic in regard to human nature. 
This led to further investigation and after not many more 
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bubbles had burst and not much more sawdust had trickled 
out I became a thorough cynic and soon afterwards hope- 
lessly blasé. The constant, careful self-analysis of which 
I spoke affected me along another line. I grew painfully 
self-conscious: my mind grew daily more and more self- 
centred. It soon was too unpleasant to bear longer. My 
own smallest act as well as the act of another which in any 
way concerned me, affected me to an unbelievable degree, 
just as certain faint notes of an organ vibrate through- 
out the whole interior of the edifice. Indifference was 
was my one resource. I accepted it and became ‘ The Man 
Who Didn’t Care.’ I don’t know whether you understand 
all this or not; it is hard to explain, and I am not sure 
that I have made myself clear. At any rate if you don’t 
understand me, please do not attempt to. Better to under- 
stand me not at all, than to misunderstand me.” 

She looked at him for some time without speaking. 
There was a look in her eyes like that of a man adrift on 
the sea, who thinks he sights a sail on the horizon, but 
never sees it quite clearly, getting his brief glimpse as he 
rises on the crest of the wave and sinking back into doubt - 
as he disappears from sight into the trough. At times she 
half comprehended, and then ’twas lost again. At last she 
spoke. ‘I wonder,” she said thoughtfully, “just how much 
truth is hidden in your words ; inall that you have said to 
me to-day.” 

He glanced at her gravely for a moment and was about 
to answer very seriously when suddenly the bitter humour 
of it all struck him—and he laughed. It was very much 
the kind of a laugh thatthe grim old Greek philosopher must 
have enjoyed when he bade the knowledge-seeking stu- 
dent of his day “Go, know thyself”—he who knew full 
well the vanity of it. 

Then came his answer, spoken low and musingly, 
“ By Jove, so do I,” said the “ Man Who Didn’t Care.” 
—H. B. Patton. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Contributions for the November number should be in 
by November 3d. 


To the entering class we extend a greeting in behalf 
of the literary interests of the University. We would 
call their attention to the opportunity afforded them 
through these pages of identifying themselves at once with 
these interests. 

While a direct connection with the magazine, can- 
not be secured in the first years of one’s course, no man 
who has any literary inclination or even a vague intention 
of sometime “trying for the Lit.,” should neglect to begin 
work of this nature immediately. Not only will the prac- 
tice in writing be invaluable to him but by increasing the 
range of contributions he will further the best interests of 
our literary publications. 


THE STONE LECTURES. 

In an editorial last year reference was made to the 
need of more public lecture courses in the University, and 
therefore we feel that it would be a great injustice did we 
neglect to pay a deserved tribute to the excellence of some 
of those already established. 

The lectures given annually at the Seminary on the 
L. P. Stone Foundation have been, without exception, 
most instructive and interesting, but those of this year 
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have certainly never been surpassed in excellence by any 
since the establishment of the course. 

It is seldom that it has been our privilege to enjoy 
such an interesting and edifying series of lectures as that 
afforded in the course by Dr. Kuyper of the Free University 
of Amsterdam. 

As one of the foremost theologians of the day, Dr. 
Kuyper is a recognized authority on the subject of Calvin- 
ism, and no further evidence is needed of the character 
of his lectures than the wide interest which they have 
aroused among the members of both the College and 
Seminary Faculties. 

No speaker before a Princeton audience in recent years 
has so impressed his hearers with his earnestness and deep 
intellectuality, and those who have attended the lectures 
feel that more courses of this kind would greatly stimulate 
the intellectual activity in the University life. 


THE NEW SEMINAR. 


We welcome the establishment of an English Seminar 
as another step in the strengthening of the English Depart- 
ment of the University. There are many who have felt 
that in the past this department has not received the atten- 
tion which so important a branch of the curriculum 
deserves, although it is true that recent years have seen 
some important changes and marked improvements here in 
the establishment of new courses and in additions to the 
Faculty of the Department. Nevertheless it is undoubtedly 
the case that there is still something to be desired in the 
way of broadening the scope of this department, and in 
arranging courses to meet certain needs of the under- 
graduates, which at present are to a great extent neglected, 
and therefore it is that we express the hope that the 
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improvements mentioned above are merely the beginnings 
of an advance to still better things. 

The complaint has been made, very justly indeed, that 
the amount of literary productivity in the undergraduate 
body is extremely small, that there seems to be no desire 
on the part of the average college man to produce some 
concrete evidence of intellectual progress—in short, that 
there is not a sufficient amount of writing. This appar- 
ent apathy may be ascribed to one of two causes. Either 
there is a complete lack of literary sensibility and interest, 
in the spirit of the day—and this we are unwilling to 
believe,—or else our environment does not offer stimulus 
and incentive to work of this kind sufficient to sustain an 
interest in it. 

The new Seminar will be much appreciated by all 
those who have any literary inclination and especially by 
those who intend, hereafter, to devote themselves exclu- 
sively to literature. The fundamental idea of such a 
course is the exercise of individual effort, first, in the line 
of original research, and afterwards in the practical embodi- 
ment of the material acquired by careful compilation. It 
is a self-evident fact, and yet one which young writers, 
particularly, often lose sight of, that such preparatory com- 
pilation is absolutely essential to correct and successful 
writing ; and therefore this course, offering as it does an 
opportunity for practice in original work of this kind, 
under careful instruction, will be most valuable to any who 
intend to train themselves as writers. 

We believe that such a course might safely and to 
advantage be embodied in the curriculum as a regular elec- 
tive, open to seniors and graduate students. Surely its 
importance would warrant such action and this would bring 
it within the reach of some whose elective courses at pres- 
ent prevent them from undertaking an outside work requir- 
ing, for its proper execution, so large an expenditure of 
time and labor. 
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That there is a need of some provision for the training 
of literary expression in the last two years of the college 
course as well as among underclassmen, cannot be denied. 
The argument so often urged in behalf of the Halls, that 
they enable a man to make some practical use and applica- 
tion of the knowledge he is acquiring, applies with equal 
force to this field of expression as well. And while, 
therefore, we are so excellently equipped in the one depart- 
ment, it is a matter of regret that we should be deficient in 
another of almost equal importance. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


WHEREAS, In His all-wise Providence, God has removed from this 
world our beloved friend and classmate, HAROLD PERRY SMITH, who 
died in the service of his country, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we asaclass mourn the loss of one whom we had 
learned to love as comrade and friend, and to respect for the manliness 
of his character while associated with us at Princeton; and be it 

Resolved, That we extend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved 
family. and join them in their sorrow at the sudden termination of a 
life so full of promise ; and be it 

Resolved, That these resolutions be sent to them, that a copy be 
inserted in the Daily Princetonian, the NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
and in the daily papers of Nyack, New York. 

In behalf of the class of Ninety-Eight of Princeton University, 

FRANKLAND BRIGGs, 

ELMER E. GREEN, JR., 

F. J. HOLDEN SUTTON, 

R. D. DRIPPs, 

ADDISON W. KELLY, 
Chairman. 
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GOSSIP. 





* * * * most glorions night, 


Thou wert not meant for slumber. 
—Childe Harold. 


Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 
Be scen in some high lonely tower. 
—Milton. 


The wisest and quaintest essayist of this century has observed, 
apropos of early bed-going, ‘‘A sheep, when it is dark, has nothing to 
do but to shut his silly eyes and sleep if he can,”’ thus leaving with us 
the positive inference that he considered as silly sheep all mortals who 
do likewise. And of a truth he knew whereof he spoke. It is but 
natural that a man should wish to stay up. Where is the child that will 
not beg to be allowed to sit up another half hour when his bedtime 
comes? Your man who retires early and insists upon his two hours’ 
sleep before midnight soon becomes a confirmed oneiro-maniac, a sleep- 
sot, a slumbrous inebriate. He cannot keep awake at night, he is 
fairly drunken with sleep when it is time to arise in the morning, he 
gets up with a feeling of apathy, he is listless all day long, his facul- 
ties never awaken to their fullest power. Such a man will never 
achieve greatness. What little work he may do is done in the day 
time when the wit is never at its best. 

Peradventure he may produce some crude form of work, but since 
he chooses not or has lost the power to work at night, the “‘ fine shap- 
ings, the true turning and filing ’’ must continue to be lacking, and he 
is compelled to content himself with his crude product, his raw mate- 
rial. Night is the time for brilliant achievement. Then it is that 
imagination reaches her highest flights. ‘hen are all the faculties in 
their keenest and most perceptive condition. To conceive, to under- 
stand, to originate, to express, to meditate, all these are easy under the 
influence of the darkness and of the midnight oil. Your knowing man 
performs his mental labours in the wee sma’ hours, for he understands 

- that then will his brain be clearest and his mind at its best. 
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But it was not only for the purposes of work that night was 
planned. The joys of the night-wanderer more than repay the new- 
converted worshipper of Erebus. It is not alone the pleasure in the 
blackness and the stars and the great shadowy masses of the campus- 
buildings and the companionship of the silent, knowing elms, nor yet 
does it consist only in the experience of the mystic charm of the cam- 
pus by night, the half-caught whisper in “the leaves overhead, the 
unutterred words of the passing wind,—that whimsical old roamer, 
never so intelligible as at this hour,—and the half-spoken secrets of those 
ancient, steadfast piles of stone which become wonderfully friendly 
under the magic of the moment. But besides all these and under them 
there is a queer satisfaction in just being awake, in the sensation of 
being an active participator in all this absorbing campus night-life, 
when all those people over there in the great dormitories are slothfully 
and sottishly asleep, and—gleeful thought—missing everything. But 
no, they are not all a-slumber. Here and there a light may be seen 
glimmering through shutter-chinks through the darkness. There is 
always a light somewhere. Who has ever passed through the campus 
at whatsoever hour without seeing at least one light in some of the dor- 
mitories? If the others are all black look toward Witherspoon. There 
like the fires of ancient Rome, in the temple of the great President the 
light is kept always burning by its assiduous votaries. It is interesting 
to note the positions and habits of the different dormitories in this 
matter of night-lights. Long experience and careful observation have 
led to the conclusion that ordinarily Reunion is the first to leave the 
procession of the burners of the midnight oil. She generally falls by 
the way soon after twelve o’clock. One room in the south entry has 
tried faithfully for four years to support her feeble reputation, but it has 
been of no use, the odds were too great. The next to go is Dod, who 
lasts very little longer than Reunion. Rooms on the southeast and 
northwest corners are her mainstays. Rapidly follows Blair, who feels 
compelled to retire early to secure her beauty sleep. Then, after a con- 
siderable pause, caused by the perseverance of some windows in the 
back on the second and third floors, comes West. Brown dies hard. 
Windows on the southeast and southwest and one in front in the middle 
put up a game fight. But soon they fade away into blackness and all 
are gone but Witherspoon. Her you may depend upon to show up a 
light at any hour, often for all night long. Cross the campus at one 
o’clock, you will see a light in every dormitory; cross again at half-past 
three and the chances are six to one that Witherspoon reigns alone. 

But there are other things that repay the man who stays up: nay, 
rather there are things that every man ought to stay up to see. He who 
has never seen the stars from the Princeton campus at three o’clock of a 
clear frosty night, nor the moon on the campus trees from the steps of the 
old library; who of a moonlight night has never seen the view of the south- 
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ward country from the Brokaw archway, nor the white brilliance strik- 
ing full on the roof of Blair and the great face of Alexander from the 
south end of West; he who has never taken pipe and friend and 
strolled out and about at own sweet will on such a night as this, drink- 
ing in the glory of it, saturating himself with the spirit of the place and 
thrilling with the beauties of the scene, is a very sensible young man, 
who knows that he is lots more comfortable in his warm soft cot than 
the poor shivering wretch out there in the cold, endeavouring to 
appreciate the beauties of nature when he ought to be long ago abed. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


THE MILL. 


The sails of the mill are swung to meet 
The breeze that timidly climbs the hill 
Over the wheat fields faintly sweet, 
To rest in the arms of her lover the mill; 
And the mill takes the breeze in his strong old arms, 
But wearily, creakingly, grumbliugly, 
And the breeze is filled with sudden alarms, 
And out of his clasping arms slips she— 
Or through the swaying poplar trees, 
And the arms of the mill fall down—fall down. 
For the mill has lost his love, the breeze, 
And still are the wheat fields toward the town: 


Swish . . . Swish 
Swish, over and over, swish, 
Brushing the clover, swish, 

Steadily creaks the mill. 


The flaming sun bends over the hill 
And the misty moon comes out of the bay, 
Around the arms of the silent mill 
The wind and the dancing moonbeams play; 
And the night breeze whispers soft and low 
A song to the mill of whispering noon— 
Song of the hours she loved him so— 
Song to the moonbeams’ dance atune; 
But the song of the breeze is of vain regret, 
The mill stands listening to the sky 
And his sails are furled since the sun is set 
Nor comes his voice as in times gone by: 


Swish . . . Swish 
Swish, over and over, swish, 
Brushing the clover, swish, 

Silently stands the mill. 


—S. R. Kennedy, in Yale Courant, 
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HELIOTROPE. 


Every sunbeam when it dies, 

Leaves a dewdrop ’mongst the roses; 
Every song an echo hides 

In the silence, when it closes; 
And my love a promise left me 

When one sweet, sweet day was over— 
’Tis this bit of Heliotrope 

Hid within an old book’s cover ! 


Just a common piece of glass, 

Mirrors back the sunbeam’s motion; 
Just a little empty shell 

Holds the echoes of an ocean; 
But for me a charm still smaller 

Holds the light and song of ages— 
Just a bit of Heliotrope 

Pressed between an old book’s pages ! 


—John Erskine, in Morningside. 


PERHAPS. 


I wonder if some day I'll smile 

Or blush to hear that once all song 

Held out a golden promise strong. 
That some time—tedious wait the while— 
I, too, might march in rank and file, 

As boon companion of that throng, 

‘*To whom the laurel wreaths belong,”’ 

Because their lips knew nought of guile. 


Then will you turn, as now you do, 
A look of reverence in your eyes, 

And quote of mine a verse or two, 
Giving me gifts the world denies— 

Or will your lips, their first task through 
Make Hell of what seemed Paradise ? 


—H. R. R. in Trinity Tadlet. 
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CRADLE SONG. 


Soft, soft! there are zephyrs a-whisp’ring, 
And the ripples awake on the sea, 

And the moonbeams that creep toward thy cradle 
Are singing ‘‘ Sweet Sleep’’ unto thee. 


Soft, soft ! there are pine trees a-swaying, 
And the wavelets that wish to be free 
Are tumbling and hurting each other 
As they try to leap out of the sea. 


Soft, soft ! for the Father is watching 
While the winds and the waves of the sea 
And the moonbeamis that dance in the evening 
Are crooning ‘‘Sweet Sleep ’’ unto thee. 


—V. B. in Vassar Miscellany. 


PLATO. 


The mists before my eyes have vanished 
And through the fog of life I see 
Bright visions of a higher beauty, 
The glory of eternity. 


I sought it in delight of senses, 
I sought it in the earthly love ; 

It mocked me,—fled ; at length it whispered . 
‘*Seek me not here ; I am above.’’ 


Then in my thoughts this world transcending, 
No longer mortal joys seemed real, 

For lo! before me rose in glory 
The majesty of the Ideal. 


—L. D. E., in Columbia Literary Monthly. 


DUNDER LEE, 


Sweet Bessie, come and walk with me 
Along the sandy shore, 

We'll watch the shadows gather fast 
And hear the breakers roar; 

The moon is shining softly, love, 
Across the silvery sea 

And quietly the ripples kiss 

The sands of Dunder Lee, 
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Editor's Table. 


The evening breeze has died away 
The waves are calm and still 

And o’er the bay a shadow falls 
From yonder wooded hill ; 

There’s ne’er a maid in all the world 
As dear as thou to me 

And to-morrow we’ll be married on 
The sands of Dunder Dee. 


So come, my love, and we will launch 
Our boat upon the tide 
And sail as o’er the sea of life 
The ocean dark and wide, 
And would that God would grant me power 
To make life’s path for thee 
As smooth as lies our pathway o’er 
The sands of Dunder Dee. 


How close and thick the fevered air 
Bends o’er the trembling wave, 

A wondrous hush prevails as in 
The presence of the grave, 

An awful dread has filled my heart, 
Mine eyes can hardly see, 

I fear we’ll never live to reach 
The sands of Dunder Lee. 


Ah God, the storm o’erwhelms us, 
And a frowning angry sky 
Seems to shut us out from Heaven, 
All alone then we must die. 
Tell me once again you love me, 
God will surely hear our plea, 
On a brighter shore we’ll meet far from 
The sands of Dunder Lee. 


A cold, gray twilight dawned upon 
The cruel, foaming deep, 

Upon the shore the lovers lay 
Wrapped in eternal sleep, 

The sea of life had given them 
By Neptune’s harsh decree 

A bridal couch of sea weed on 
The sands of Dunder Lee. 
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—Francis Roland, in University Cynic. 
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BOOK TALK. 





The Pride of Jennico. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, $1.50. 


In these days of short stories and hastily written novelettes it is not 
often that one finds a book of pure fiction in which there is so little to 
criticise as the ‘* Pride of Jennico.’’ Its unusual popularity from the 
time of its first appearance certainly bears witness to the interest and 
charm of the story. And this is particularly true, inasmuch as this 
popularity cannot be ascribed solely to any glamour of fame surround- 
ing the author’s name, as in the case of such a book as ‘‘The King’s 
Jackal,” for instance. The story, or rather the memoirs of Basil Jen- 
nico, recorded in his own words in simple straight-forward language— 
with here and there an explanatory paragraph by another hand—has a 
fascination in itself apart from the elements of surprise and uncertainty 
upon which the plot hinges. 

To one who has not read the book the title might be a trifle mis- 
leading. The ‘‘ Pride” does not refer to some treasured heirloom or 
beautiful princess of a possible House of Jennico, but just to simple 
every-day pride, the pride of a man which involves him, and others, 
too, in unnecessary sorrow and suffering ; the pride which would make 
him prefer a loveless, titled marriage for the gratification of vanity to 
happiness and love ; the pride which almost lost for him the very prize 
for which he sought. So there’s even a moral in the story for those who 
like to find a moral in everything. ‘‘ Pride goeth before destruction,” 
but ‘‘ When love has conquered pride,”’ and so on. 

The whole plot of the story rests upon an extreme case of mistaken 
identity, of which the narrator himself speaks as ‘‘ this eternal guid pro 
quo, that I should ever find the lady-in-waiting when I wanted the Prin- 
cess and the Princess when I wanted the lady-in-waiting.’’ For there is 
a Princess in the tale, and personages of royal blood not few. The 
fact that the scene is laid in eighteenth century Europe lends an air of 
plausibility to circumstances which might otherwise seem somewhat im- 
probable, and therefore we can have no fault to find that this young Eng- 
lishman, who has inherited a title and vast estates in Austria, should ac- 
cidentally meet and fall in love with a stray Princess who happens to be 
wandering in his domains. 

It is a pity that the supposed Princess—who, of course, is the real 
lady-in-waiting—was not gifted with some slight degree of cleverness, 
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since in that case it would be easier to understand our hero’s precipitate 
infatuation ; but as it is, he sees to have fallen in love with a beautiful 
titled mask, whose only other charm is the ability to murmur fetchingly, 
in unmistakably German accents, ‘‘ Ach!” and “Che n’ai bas beur!”’ 
We cannot help feeling sorry for one so unreasonably stupid and so 
stolidly unresponsive to all of an ardent lover’s unmistakable manifes- 
tations of passion, even though she wears for the time being the compen- 
satory titles of her Serene Highness the Princess Marie Caroline 
Dorothea Josephine Charlotte Ottilie of the Ducal House of Lausitz- 
Rothenburg. 

But the real Princess! We loved Aer from the very first. Saucy 
and impudent and charming, of course she was beautiful, too. In his 
writing M. de Jennico does not admit that, but we notice that he takes 
particular pains to avoid saying she is not, and even when he is trying 
to find some fault with her he, half unconswiously, pays tribute to some 
charm, and we know all the while that he is making a mistake in his 
infatuation for the other Ottilie, whether she be a Princess or not. 

Of the other characters we must not neglect to mention the old 
Field-Marshal Uncle, from whom Jennico inherited his titles and es- 
tates—the battle-scarred old Field Marshal who talked in a language of 
his own, a very fot pourri of languages, like to a private ‘‘ Lingua 
Franca,’’ as witness his last words to his nephew: ‘‘ Remember that 
thou Jennico bist,’’ and ‘‘ Mille millions de Donnerblitzen! When man 
Jennico geborn is, man is geborn to all the rest.’’ Fiery, old, aristo- 
crat, with his fierce pride in his family name, and his bitter intolerance, 
small wonder that the eyes of his very portrait flashed keen reproach 
and scorn that his nephew should marry the despised ‘“roturiére,”’ or 
that they should ‘‘simper with ineffable complaisancy ” when this same 
nephew had recovered his lost maid-of-honour and brought her home to 
“Tollendhal’’ again—the Princess. For much of the story recounts 
how, through his pride, Basil Jennico lost the wife whom he supposed 
low-born, but whom, deep down in his heart he loved, and how, after a 
weary search and long days of waiting and despair, he found her again 
and learned for the first time then that she was the real Princess after 
all—which he might have guessed so long before ; but that would have 
spoiled the story, and we, at least, are glad that he was blind enough not 
to do so. 

Altogether it is a charming little story, well written throughout and 
most sympathetically told. In point of plot and general excellence, we 
feel that we are making no mistake in characterising this as one of the 
cleverest and most entertaining books of the year. 


Persephone and Other Poems. By Charles Camp Tarelli. New York : 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Like most of the poetry published nowadays, Mr. Tarelli’s volume 

is small, consisting of but twenty poems, the longest of which is only 
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about two hundred lines. They naturally divide themselves into two 
very dissimilar groups. Not only in form and technical skill but also 
in poetical power the poems in the first part of the book are far inferior 
tothose in the second. Although written in the freest and easiest metres 
the versification seems to be very laboured and to hinder the expression 
of the thought instead of giving it clearness and force. The verse is un- 
rhythmic and unmelodious and we find here and there lines which sturdily 
refuse to be scanned. Others submit to the process only on condition 
that we will pronounce “showers ”’ ‘‘shars”’ and “‘ slow hours” “‘slars.”’ 
The thought is commonplace and rambling and the diction is verbose 
and unpoetical. 

It is a relief to turn from these poems, which are considerably less 
than half the book, to those which were presumably written later. In 
these Mr. Tarelli uses, instesd of hexameters and unrhymed metres, those 
which are the most rigid and constrained, especially the Sonnet, and the 
Rondeau, Ballade and other French lyric forms. It is not an easy thing 
merely to write in these forms verses that fulfill all the demands as to 
rhymes and length of lines. It is an achievement to make these poems 
the vehicle of real poetry and Mr. Tarelli may be proud of his suc- 
cess in using them. He has been most successful with the French forms 
for although there is good poetry in his Sonnets they are lacking in 
unity. That there is good poetry in them, however, let these lines 
witness : 

“ The Roman in his triumph dragged in chains 
Briton and swarthy Indian and the tall 
Fair-headed Teuton, and the wild-eyed Gaul, 
The dreaded bowman of the Parthian plains ; 
And many a tribe whose name alone remains 
To after times sent kings and chiefs in thrall 
To greet the swelling power so soon to fall 
Trailing a tarnished splendour as it waves.” 

It is his Ballades, Rondeaus and Sestinas that contrast most strongly 
with the poems in the earlier part of the book. Mr. Tarelli uses these 
difficult forms with such apparent ease and grace and expresses his 
thought so poetically and so forcibly by means of those metres that we 
wonder how he can have written such weak verse as we read in the first 
part of his volume. It is not easy to pick out any one of them as the 
best, but following Rondeau Redoublé has so much charm and perfection 
of finish that we quote it in full : 

“ I bend and kiss the lovely sleeping face : 
Through the sweet lips the soft breath comes and goes ; 


There is a deathly stillness in the place, 
A fragrance of the plucked, long-faded rose. 


The summer air through the wide casement blows ; 
She lies a witching shape of languid grace ; 

I think, what passionate eyes those lids enclose | 

I bend and kiss the lovely sleeping face. 
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In the white arms the taint blue lines I trace, 

Over her limbs the rich robe falls and flows, 

Her bosom gleams through threads of delicate lace, 
Through the sweet lips the soft breath comes and goes. 


The slumbering house a slumberous shadow throws 
Over the long-untended garden-space ; 

Tangled and thick and high the green hedge grows: 
There is a deathly stillness in the place. 


The moments pass with slow and silent pace. 
In the hot light the heavy arras glows, 

And in the voiceless chamber floats and stays 
A fragrance of the plucked, long-faded rose. 


How long her sleep has lasted no man knows, 
Or where he tarries who the spell shall chase ; 
Her still unbroken slumber plainly shows 
Iam not he. In vain with warm embrace 

I bend and kiss.” 

Perhaps after all the best things in the book are the Elegiacs. The 
Elegiac metre has been little used in English, and hitherto it has not 
been used with great success, but Mr. Tarelli’s handling of it proves that 
it can be made very effective. In ‘‘Catullus” especially of the two 
poems written in this metre there is a swinging rhythm and a subtle music 
which is so skilfully varied as not to be monotonous. There is good 
poetry in “ Juventus Anni’’ and ‘‘ Catullus,’’ and they are almost entirely 
free from the faults of the poems in the first part of the book. These 
Elegiacs, especially ‘‘ Catullus,”’ and some of his lyrics are technically 
the best things in the book. These lines from ‘‘ Arctopolis,” how- 
ever, exhibit in vividness and force a poetical power equal to any of the 
other poems : 

“ Towering vastness and inhuman strength, 
And strangeness as of alien races old 
Long vanished from the highways of the earth— 
Close-lipped and solemn races that had borne 
The rigour of inhospitable climes, 
And built them mighty walls that should endure, 
And passed ; and all their labours and their joy 
Sleep in their embattled tomb their hands had piled ; 
And over them inviolate silence watched 
And secular oblivion closed them round.’’ 


Pagan Papers. By Kenneth Grahame (Second Edition). 
The Headswoman. By Kenneth Grahame. London and New York: 
John Lane : The Bodley Head. 


It was, we believe, Mr. Le Gallienne who first compared Kenneth 
Grahame with Stevenson, when he called the ‘‘The Golden Age”’ “A 
Child’s Garden—of Prose.’’ And like many another critic, he seems 
in this characterisation to have builded better than he knew. For what- 
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ever flavour of Stevenson may be found in the ‘‘The Golden Age,” 
there can be no question that the author of “ Virginibus Puerisque”’ 
exerted an influence, and a strong one, upon the style of Mr. Grahame 
about the time of the composition of the ‘‘ Pagan Papers.’’ In the latter 
it appears much more generally than in their companion work, and the 
difference is so great as to make it almost incredible that the two were 
written, or at least were originally published, at the same time. We 
shall make no criticism that might not naturally have been expected 
when we declare our preference for what is at least in appearance the 
greater originality of the sketches of child-life. In ‘‘The Golden Age”’ 
Mr. Grahame has given us a work which he can scarcely hope to excel, 
either by republications or by anything he may write in future. Lorna 
Doone did not set up before her creator a higher standard. So long, 
then, as we judge these papers by their predecessors (for it is not as a 
reprint that they will generally be known), they must suffer by the con- 
trast, but‘published under any circumstances they would be certain to 
receive a considerable degree of praise. If they must remind us of an- 
other author, we could name none more to our taste than Stevenson, but 
even so, it is by no means true that the whole book is a reflection of his 
work. It is in the descriptions, especially the description of the 
country, that the influence of the earlier writer is most apparent, but, 
unfortunately for Mr. Grahame, the most Stevenson-like essay in the 
whole book, ‘‘The Romance of the Road,” appears first in the table of 
contents, and gives the reader a bias which he finds it difficult to shake 
off. With the shade of Stevenson looming up before us, or without it, 
however, it cannot justly be said that the work is not well done. Per- 
haps it would be better, indeed, if it contained more of the easy gossip 
of ‘‘Marginalia’’ and ‘‘Of Smoking,” and somewhat less of the im- 
aginative vagaries of the type of ‘‘ Deus Terminus” and “ The Lost 
Centaur,” but we have at least the consolation that there is as much of 
the former as of the latter, and with this we must be content. 

In ‘‘ The Headswoman ’’ Mr. Grahame has attempted, in common 
with a host of writers, a satire upon what the world is pleased to call 
the ‘new woman,’’ but his method is, so far as we know, a novel one. 
His “ new woman ’’ was a public executioner, by hereditary right, ex- 
pounding her ideas, and, in the usual manner, turning traitor to her 
principles, abont the beginning of the sixteenth century. The book, or 
rather pamphlet, is a mere skeleton of a story, and is much too short 
to allow any character-drawing or much complication of plot. In this 
fact, however, is perhaps its best feature, for few authors would have 
been satisfied with its present form, when their work might so easily 
have been dignified (and spoiled) by the simple process of inflation. 
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The Celebrity. By Winston Churchill. New York : The Macmillan Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


It is rather hard to classify ‘‘ The Celebrity.’’ It does not profess to 
be a profound study of character or to reveal to us new phases of emotion 
and yet the characterisation is extremely vivid and even subtle. It has 
more of the elements of a farce than of anything else but it has also 
elements of greater worth which the farce lacks. There is a vein of 
delicate satire running through the book, allusions which we cannot help 
applying to individuals. In speaking, for instance, of the volume of 
stories by which The Celebrity became famous, he tells us :—‘ The 
stories dealt mainly with the affairs of aristocratic young men and aristo- 
cratic young women, and were differentiated in situations only met with 
in that society which does not have to send descriptions of its own func- 
tions to the newspapers. The stories did not seem to touch life. They 
were intended to have a bracing moral effect, and perhaps had this result 
for the people at whom they were aimed. They left one with the impres- 
sion of a well-delivered steriopticon lecture, with characters about as 
life-like as the shadows on the screen, and whisking on and off at the 
mercy of the operator. Their charm to me lay in the manner of their 
telling, which I am forced to admit was delightful.’’ We are struck with 
the applicability to certain popular short stories and novels that every 
one reads. Continuing to describe the growth of The Celebrity’s fame 
he says, ‘‘ He at once became the hero of the young women of the coun- 
try from Portland, Maine, to Portland, Oregon, many of whom wrote 
him letters and asked him for his photograph. He was asked to tell 
what he really meant by the vague ending of this or that story. And 
then I began to hear rumours that his head was turning. These I dis- 
credited, of course. If true, I thought it but another proof of the under- 
mining influence of feminine flattery, which few men and fewer young 
men, can stand.’’ It is hard io doubt that our application of the descrip- 
tion toa certain writer who has been especially prominent during the past 
summer, was foreseen, if not intended, bythe author. This is the first 
glimpse we have of The Celebrity and as we know him more intimately we 
marvel the more at his colossal nerve and brazen conceit. It is the old 
story of the man who makes love to two girls at once, but Mr. Churchill’s 
presentation of the old situation is new and very clever. The two victims 
do not go on, each thinking that she is the only one, until the air is cleared 
by a tragic outburst of injured innocence and flerce denunciation of the 
duplicity of man. Instead, both Miss Trevor and Miss Thorn see through 
him, and work with all their craft and cunning for his downfall. It 
comes all at once when least expected. The Celebrity suddenly finds 
himself in the extremely unpleasant plight of being in the company of 
two girls, each of whom knows he is engaged to both of them. Each 
of them magnanimously offers to give up in favour of the other her 
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right to his hand, and they torment him until, unable longer to stand it 
he makes a wild dash for the nearest railway station. 

There may not seem, perhaps, to be a great deal in this, but it is 
after all not the best part of the whole book. Although the plot is almost 
faultless, there is a great deal more in it than a mere plot. The charac- 
ters, the flesh and blood of the plot, are not abstractions but full of life, 
full of action and delicately differentiated one from another. There is 
scarcely any direct analysis of character, but we are made to recognise 
the distinct personalities in a far more vivid and far more subtle way. 
The development of the character of Miss Thorn, for example, can hardly 
be praised too highly. In fact, the style of the book is of a really high 
order, for which we living in this nub-end of the nineteenth century 
should be duly thankful. 


The King’s Jackal. By Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


It is a well known fact that anything signed with the name of 
Richard Harding Davis will be published, and furthermore that it will 
be read. It is presumable that Mr. Davis knows this as well as anybody 
else, and it is unfortunate that it isso. In the first place it has induced 
him to write some things which have caused such a strain upon his 
already none too substantial reputation as almost to break it down com- 
pletely, and in the second it has been responsible for a great waste of time 
to thousands of readers the country over, who were deceived by a name into 
the purchase and perusal of ‘‘ The Soldiers of Fortune,” ‘‘ The Princess 
Aline” and ‘‘ Cinderella.”” Expecting bread they received—not a stone— 
but a soap-bubble of the lightest and most evanescent type. And now 
as if but this one thing were needed to put the finishing touches to his 
anaemic and dwindling reputation as a novelist Mr. Davis has written 
“The King’s Jackal.” 

The amazing self-confidence which induced him to put this book 
before a much-suffering public has been exceeded only by the amazing 
manner in which people have bought and read it. The story is not only 
highly fantastic in plot but—and this is inexcusable—it has not that 
which would atone for its improbability—dramatic interest and force. To 
put it vulgarly Mr. Davis has bitten off more than he could chew. He 
has gathered together a group of the kiud of people he likes to write 
about, people with interesting pasts and immense possibilities for the 
future, and has attempted to build about them a story so divided that 
each one of them shall have his proper share of attention and import- 
ance. Asa result the story failed utterly to fulfil the demands of its 
characters. The characters themselves are interesting. Their almost 
limitless possibilities tantalize the reader with thoughts of what could 
have been done with them in the hands of the right man. Any one of 
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them might alone and not improperly become the hero of a novel. In 
Mr. Davis’ hands they are developed into a lot of insufferably dull and 
wooden people, who move with the stiff awkwardness of puppets and 
talk with the parrot-like precision of a punchinello. Described as peo- 
ple old in life’s experiences and filled with the wisdom of the world they 
are yet self-conscious with the painful embarassment of extreme and 
unsophisticated youth. They ‘rise and laugh uneasily at their own 
vehemence,”’ they ‘‘ raise their hands as though in protest at their own 
warmth of speech andin apology.’’ They “smile at their own fervour.” 
They are very absurd and stilted when in earnest, and very affected if 
not quite so absurd when they take themselves less seriously. The one 
really good piece of work in the whole book is Kalonay’s speech to Miss 
Carson in the arbour at the garden-party near Tangier. For the moment 
Mr. Davis is himself the Davis of Van Bibber and Travers and Eleanor 
Cuyler, and under the influence of this, in recent years, rare mood he 
has accomplished a very forceful bit of writing. The other speeches of 
the Jackal which were evidently intended to be effective, his description 
of his journeys with Father Paul, his remarks to the King in regard to 
Miss Carson, the renunciation of his devotion to the house of Artois, 
and the immediate resumption of the old relation tothe royal house rep- 
resented by the person of the little Crown Prince, are feeble and forced 
and flat. The Prince Kalonay himself is a character at whom Mr, 
Davis’s numerous young female admirers may well look askance. He 
is introduced to the reader as a man who served the purposes of a weak 
and dissolute King, so well as to gain for himself the name of the King’s 
Jackal. He was considered the “ King’s confidential blackguard.” He 
was a ‘‘ handsome, dark young man of thirty with the impulsive manner 
of a boy. Dissipation had left no trace on his face and his eyes were as 
innocent of evil as a girl’s.’’ ‘‘ Men liked him instinctively ’’ we are 
told, ‘‘ and the women much too well.’’ On the whole he was not at all 
a safe man with whom to trust anything one valued from acoin to a wife, 
and not at all a fit man to introduce into the society of young girls. 

The Countess Zara who figures as the King’s mistress and tool is of 
very much the same stamp. She is equally bad and quite as uninteresting. 
‘She was beautiful with great masses of yellow hair and wonderful 
brown eyes.’’ She led a double life and in consequence her eyes besides 
being wonderful were become hard and untrustful with the strain. ‘‘ Her 
manner when she spoke seemed to show that she despised the world and 
those in it almost as thoroughly as she despised herself.”’ She faints. in a 
very silly manner for very little cause in the middle of the story and 
ends up by losing her nerve at the critical moment. 

Of the King himself there is little to be said except that he was a 
thorough scoundrel, and a very unattractive one at that. He had ‘* wrin- 
kles and marks arownd his mouth and the blue veins showed under 
mottled skin.’’ He was dissipated, utterly unprincipled and superstitious. 
To crown it all and complete the ugliness of his character he was timid. 
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** Patty” Carson and Archie Gordon stand together rather apart from 
the others. Miss Carson is the ‘‘ angel’’ of the King’s pretended expe- 
dition to recover his throne. She is ‘‘ young, impressionable and abso- 
lutely inexperienced.” She is also of course enormously rich, and as 
dull as she is wealthy. Gordon is the never failing newspaper corres- 
pondent, who knows it all, and untangles all the knots and sets every, 
body straight. He is the very essence of cheek. He has sufficient self- 
confidence to raise mountains. He interrupts the privacy of kings and 
dictates behaviour to a young woman upon whom he has no claim equally 
without effort, and with the nonchalance with which he could order his 
breakfast. He disappears in a blaze of glory as a Colonel on the staff of 
the young Prince and Royal Keeper of the ancient crown. 

Some charitable critic has said that this book left him with the impres- 
sion that Mr. Davis has intended to make a large novel out of it, but not 
having the time to complete it as he intended, cut it short and closed it 
prematurely. Perhaps; but the unprejuiced and careful reader must 
inevitably be drawn to the conclusion that that which Mr. Davis lacked 
to enable him to finish the book properly was not time, but ability. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1898. Two vols. 


Mrs, Ward has given us a book which has aroused and which will 
continue to excite a vast deal of criticism, both favourable and adverse. 
The story is a powerful one, and holds the reader’s interest most success- 
fully to the end of the tale, notwithstanding the fact that in the latter 
half of the second volume the plot doubles and turns upon itself like a 
rubber band which a child has twisted in his fingers. The reason, no 
doubt, why one’s attention is so thoroughly held, is because one is con- 
scious of more than the mere mo/i/ of this particular book ; the ever- 
present, ever-occurring Problem of Religion is present throughout, and, 
although only two phases are evident, the reader feels the power behind 
the book, behind the mind of the author, behind all Time. 

Laura Fountain, the “‘ heroine,” is related to Alan Helbeck ; she is 
an agnostic,—we cannot say an ‘‘atheist,’’ for she fully believed in the 
Deus in pectore nostro ; while Helbeck is one of the most austere and 
rigid Romanists, who would give his life—and how much more, then, 
all his property !—for the good of The Corporation. His love for Laura 
is pathetic, tender, grand; Laura’s love for him strong, pure, but 
preéminently foolish. Realising that the frightful spectre of Authority 
must forever stand between them, the ‘‘ heroine ’’ (so-called by courtesy : 
she is at any rate the principal female character in the book) drowns 
herself. The charm and great merit of the book consist in the keen 
and subtle psychological analysis with which the characters are drawn, 
in the charming bits of purely descriptive narration, and to a very 
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large extent in the by-plays ; as when, for example, a workman falls into 
a mass of molten metal; this particular bit of the book is exceptionally 
good. 

No one but Mrs. Ward could have possibly made a success with the 
materials present; she knows how to use them, to correlate them 


properly, readably, That she has achieved success is unquestionable— 


that Alan Helbeck is an extraordinarily grand and noble man, with all 
his faults, is self-evident ; that Laura Fountain is a fool is none the less 
patent. Since the “Apologia pro Vita Sua’’ appeared it is to be doubted 
if any book has possessed the power of influencing unstable,. erotic 
minds for Romanism to the degree which ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale ’’ has. 
It is in every sense readable, fascinating, powerful (we had almost said 
epoch-making): and although the Problem be dealt with in a new 
fashion, so much the better; we are tired of ‘‘ beans in the pot, nine 
days old.”” Really destructive criticism can have but little to say upon 
this book ; it may say as much as it chooses upon the intrinsic qualities 
of the materials employed, but since the characters are so natural one 
must perforce find fault with the Almighty rather than with Mrs. Ward. 
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